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8lnc« II first ^pp«ar#d In print In l96t, Kenneth S Good- 
fomi's theory of reading has stlimilated great interest aiKl con- 
troversy not only among reading researchers but also among 
teachers of reading and reading educators. Challenging con- 
v«ntlonal Instructional .practices on pragmatic as well as 
th^retlcal grounds, Goodman's view of Jceadlng as a "psycho - 
UnculstlG guessing game'' Is a radical ^parture from the 
tradltionai view whlcfi regards reading as a process of precise 
and aequtntlal word Icientlflcatton. It may not be an exaggera- 
tion to view the Impact of Gopdman's theory on reading as n^nal- 
ogous to that of ChoTHSky In the fields of linguistics and psy- 
chologTv 

' 'the purpose of this study Is to^analyze'and evaluate the 
"significance of Goodman's psycholingulstlc theory of reading. 
Goodman supports his theory with his research on mlscuep, 
or deviations from the printed text, made by readers of var- ^ 
lous ages and levels of proficiency. Underlying both theory 
and research are a numt>er of assumptions about the nature of 
languac^ learning as well as about the nature of the read- 
ing process Itself. This study Identifies and examines the ma)or 
assumptions of Goodman's work In the light of modern psycho- 
ilngulstl.C8 and eplstemology. Because the criticism directed 
toward these assumptions In psychollnguisttcs and epistemolMy 
can alao be dl reeled ^toward a theory of reading which Is based 
upon these assumptions^ this approach provides a methodolog- 
ically sound way of evaluating Goodman's work* 

Eplstemology Is treated In this study 'not as a proper sub- 
ject of inquiry per se but as a way of studying the subject of 
^aadlng. Eplstemology alms Kt clarifying the fundamental 
Ideas In learning and knowledge and synthesizing the methods 
of different disciplines Into a coherent and comprehensive sys- 
tem. Sufficient familiarity with the major theories of knowl- 
.edge may provicle Insight into the formalities of theory forma- 
tion. 

Among the modi controversial assumptions underlying Good- 
man's theory are hjia premises that a single reading process 
characterizes both beginning and proficient reading and that 
learning to read is as natural as learning *to talk. These as- 
aumptions are subjected to a detailed analysis as wA.attempt 
to Identlfj^and elucidate the arguments on both sides of these 
Issues* > V 

The central assumption, underlying mlscue research that 
the same proces^si describes both oral and slleht reading \s 
examined at some length* Research from mlscue analysis, 
speech perception, and comparison studies of good and poor 
readers is reviewed in light of its' relationship to Goodman's 
contention that reading and listening are parallel processes. 

The study asks what Goodman's theory of reading has to 
aay about issues ranging, from the nature of knowledge to the 
nature of language. effort ls*madc» however, to establish 
any conclusive solution to the significant cplstemological is- 
sues introduced by Goodman's theory. The major concern is 
the Identlficatiion of the cplstemological problems issuing from 
Ooodman^s theory of reading and the examination of his phllo- 
•ophicul positions and methodology. This approach Is new only 
in the sense that In the past cplstemological problen^s of read- 
ing theories have -been inexplicably ignored in the reading llt- 
ertture. 



(1) acliviuc& appiopnaic lo scgmcnis of ihc lexi when compichcnsion fitii 
Possible causes foi comprehension (aHuie are discussed and sirategics aimed 
a( remediating liie fjjiKircs aic consideied 

In particular. l(K)king back in ihe lexi is p^)poscd lo be a useful flxup fpr 
comprchei)Mon failuics rcsuliiug (rom a drficil of j>ieret|insue knowledge 
Three cxpcnnicm.s invesngaied ihc hypoihcsis iliai well nmed and directed 
lookbacks facililaie cornpichension be icnirdiaiing comprehension failures 
The first two expcnine nis icsicd ihe iuiliibility of ihc expenniciital 
malenals The ihird ejrpcnmeni tcsicd "the h>p()ihcsis thai lookbacks will 
prevent compichcnsion failures due lo lacking piercquisue k^nowledge 

Evidence sva.s found ihai expennicnier provided lookbacks do facihiatc 
compTdiension In liic lighi of ihcsc icsulis Uic uaming of natural lookbacks 
during study holds prdmise as a means of improving students* study 
behavior 



- A STUDY OF FOURTH CRADFRS* COMi;RtHKNSl6N OF 
nCURATIVE LANGUAGE IN RFADIVC Ordpr No, 8010715 

Brown. Virginia Su(XiS, Pit D Saini l.ovls Univfrstry, 1979. 84pp, 

The purposes of this study were (1) lo compare urban students* 
pcrrormance on figurabvc language lest items with their performtnoc oo 
comparable rttyn figu relive lai^uage items. (2) lo compare inrter-city black 
ftudenU* perform^incc on figurative language test items with th«ir 
p«rformance on comparable non- figurative language items, and (3) U) \ 
oomptre the performances of the two groups on the figurative ]anguaf«\ 
items. 

A sample of 75 fourth-grade students who scored at or abov,e 3.0 on a 
standardized reading test was randomly drawn from urban schools scrvini 
students representative of a geoeral fourth-grade population, that ia» with 
respect to while and black students, socio-economic levels, and reading 

< abilities Another sample of 75 black fourth-grade students who scored at or 
above 3,0 on a standardized reading lest was randomly drawn from Inner 
diy schools ' ^ 
An instrument was developed lo test students" comprehension of ideas 
expresscd*by figurative language and their understanding of those same 

^ ideas conveyed in literal terms The research instrument was administered to 
both groups of slibjccts For each student, it yielded a figurative lanfuagc 

''score and a non- figurative language score 

A ?x 2 repeated measures ANOVA was used to analyze the data. There 
was no si^ificant main effect due lo type of student. Although the urban 
group's Overall mean on the combirfed m^ures (figurative language and 
non-figurative language) was slightly higher than the Inner-city black 
group's, the difTerence was not statistically significant. A significant main 
effect due to measures was found. This r^esuli indicated that urban students 
, and inner city black studems performed signif)Cahtly better on the noo* 
figunitive language test items than on the figurative language items. There 
was no Groups x Measures interaction; the pattern between performance on 
the figurative language items and non figurative language items wis 
essentially the same fpr the urban groups as for the inner-city black group. 
Both groups appeared to show similar gain patt<;ms in reading performance 
, as the method of presenUition was changed from figurative language to non- - 
figurative language. 

For (kirther analysis of the data, the percentage of correct responses was ^ 
computed for^each of the five-types c^f figurative language items. A 2 x 5 
mixed effects repeated measures ANOVA was employed. The absence of a 
significant group effect indicated that the overall performances, averaged 
across thejfive figurative language subscaies, of the urban students and ^ 

.Innerdty black students did not ^iffer. The obtained statistically significant 

\ubscales effca suggested that the subjects dlinoi perform equally well 
across the five subscales. Results of Tukey's post hoc procedures revealed 
that the subjects pdf formed significantly better (1) on the idiom and 
personification subscales than on the simile subscale. (2) on the idiom, 
personifkation. and other (metonymy and allusion combined) subscales 
' than on the metaphor subscale. (3) on the personification and other 
subscales than on the idiom subscale. and (4) on the other subscale than on 
the personification subscale. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF LOOKBACKS DURIN|? STUDYING 

Order No. 800412! ^ 

AlJ$SK SiVHEN Mark. Ph.D. University of IHinols at UrSana-Champaiin, 

m 167pp. 

A model of studv is Outlined which divides activities into three phases; 
^) before reading. (2) durfng reading, and (3) after reading. Within the - i ^ 

imding phase, activities arc further classified as appropriate to one of thre* , - ^ 

ikiif^iv) mortitoring the level of comprehension. (2) activities O 
O iprtite to segments ofthe text adequately comprehended, tnd * 
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A PSYCHOUNGUISTIC MODEL OF READING ^ 
COMDPREHENSION BASED ON lANGUAGE COMrETENCE, 
READING PROFiqpiCY, AND DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 

Ordff No. 8002344 

CMtrrwOALe. Enc-Kaja Harm. Ph D Univenity*qf Missouri • Columbki. 
1919. 319pf> Supervisors:' Pblcr Hissclriis tnd DoroUiy J H. Watson 

« 

PurpM Thrpurposc of ihis study wtj lo prwnt and test a modd of 
Ittding comprehension synthesizing finding from linguistic studies .of 
lanf u«fe development, psycholinguislic studies of the reading process, and 
psydiologkal studies of discourse analysis 

The Interrelationships of these three diroensions of the model were 
explored to answer questions including: (1) Do all measures of lin|uistic 
perfbnnancc identify similar devclopmentaJ patterns? (2) Do language 
.performance scores providcpredicuve information about the quality of oral 
reading mlscucs^ (3) Is there a qualiUDve difference between miscues 
lefterated in reading social studies, science, and^parraiive texts and 
ungraded library material of the same genre? (4) Do subjects with the 
highite comprehending measures, obuined frono an analysis of miscues. 
also have the highest post-reading retelling scores? (5) Are retelling scores 
affeded by stmctural and contextual differences of texl5? (6) Can specific 
textual features be identified which may contribute to comprehensidn 
gain/kMtfT 

Z^eA^re* During the closing weeks of school, six third graders 
Mentiftcd as al>ove average, and l>elOw^vera£e readers were presented four 
tasks which provided performance mcaSij^ of language competence Each 
fubject subsequently read six complete Xths varying in structure, context, 
and style, 3.452 miscues were analyzed using the Reading Mixuc Jnytnwry 
(Y. Goodman ajid Burke, 1972), the standard scoring of which was 
«9ipftn4ed to obuin individual proportion^fcores for each column of the 
ILMJ. and comprehending scores. The schematic structure of each text was 
diagraflnmed according to criteria developed by the investigator RetclHngi 
were recorded and analyzed and effects of stnictural and coniextiYl 
variatioQ determined. 

y^jor kesults and Conclusions. (1) The language performance tasks, 
while conAnning that language acqiiisition continues in elementary sdH)olj 
di^ not provide uniform results. The Structural Tasks (C. Chomsky, 1972) 
resulted to the greatest discrimination among subjects, who fell into three 
stages of language development 

(2) Perfermancc on language lASks did not consistently provide 
predictive infoimacion about the effectiveness of oral reading strategies for 
all readen. K closer correspondence emerged from retelling performances 
Subjectt who scored lowest on the Chomsky tasks also tended to have the 
lowest retelKng scores. \ 

(3) Textual variables affected^ readfng svategies. As text' bcavm 
more dWICult, readers generally showed an increase in the graphic 
inftKrmation processed: a decrease in the pcrccnuge of miscues mainuining 
the gmmnatical fiincUon of the text; increases in the number of 
Mneoneeied nonword substitutions: clusters of multiple miscues resulting in 
metnihl loss; a decrease in the percemaige of syntactically and semantically 
ioeeptabk miscues. wi|h the spread between these measures increasing: and 
kmer attempts at sclf-coneciion of comprehension loss miscues. 

(4) The relationship between comprehending scores from miscue 
anaivsii and retelling scores varied according to reader. The two most 
proficient readers had the closest match. Two subjects had higher meani for 
comprehending than for retelling,»suggesting they may haVe processed 
MTOons of tc\t on a surftice rather than meaning level. In contrast, two 
lUt^ectt had significantly higher retelling scores, indicating that despite the 

• of ineffective oral reading sunategies. they were making infereT^ces about 
ttie tait utilizing prior schema. 

(5) This relationship also varied according to text While the basal 
a«mtive, social studies, ancf sdencc texts resulted in the l^ighest 
oempfehendinf means, the highest retellii^ mean scores were elicited from 
aanatlves and a science text written as a narrative. Each had a clearly 
deAmble itructure which was recognized and used during recall. 

(<) The selections with the lowest retellings were characterized by 
UAmmMtf concepts and settings: atypical or unrecognizable text structure; 
mi incohesive structure for developing the content These features were 
tdNmdIied in the structural diagrams developed for each text 
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RECALL AS A FUNC'l'lON OF gUESTION POSFTION AND 
QUESTION TYPK OF HKFLKCXrVK ANI> IMPUUSIVK 
FOURTH r.IlADK CHILDHEN Order No, 8000193 

C(X)rEn. J<n ry KHwuul, Kil l) Wont VltglnU tlnlverflUy, 
1979. 301pp. 

Tha pv»q)080Mif thlB study w«fl io explore Uio effwrt oi (Ques- 
tion pMttlon (preqvioBttons luid pofltquosU(mQ) aiid queotion 
type (literal and Inforontlal) upop the rocoll o( Information by 
fpurth grade children who are either reflective or ImpuUive. 
Related purposes dealt wlUi time taken to complete experts- 
mental treatments ai^d accuracy at responding to adjunct 
queetloi^B. f^a 

' Twenty-^J^YA|kClective and 25 Impulsive fourth grade chil- 
dren who ocorPjw\thln the rango of 36% to 54% on the cloae 
participated fs subjectfl. Approximately half of the subjects 
were enrolled In two elementary schools Iji Nicholas County, 
West Virginia, and half were enrolled in two elementary 
schools In Fayette CouJity, West Virginia, 

Five trqatments were used in the study and were counter- 
balanced to control for possible order effects. Treatments 
were designated as: (1) literal preqviestion, (2) literal poet- 
question, (3) Inferential prequestlon, (4) Inferential postquts- 
tloOi and (5) no questions or control. Experimental sesalons, 
which Included giving directions, reading the materials, and 
taking the immediate recall test, were conducted for approxi- 
mately one hour and thirty minutes* After a three hour and 
fifteen minute time interval, the deliyed recall test was given* 

The results revealed that the means for the pr^questlon 
and postquestion conditions on the dependent measures of iro- 
msdlate relevant lycall, delayed relevant recall, Immediate 
incidental recall, and delayed incidental recall did not differ 
stgnUlcantly. The mean for the literal question conditions 
was significantly higlkor than the mean for the inferential <|uss* 
tlon oondltlons on immediate and delayed relevant reoall mM^ 
sures. However, there was no significant difference tietween 
the*two question type conditions for Immediate and delayed 
Incidental recall* In addition, cognitive tempo did not slfnlli^ 
cantly affect recall performance* Time spent on treatments 
varied as a function of treatment conditions. Even so^ it was 
not possible to predict a subject's recall score from his time 
score» nor was the opposite true. Finally, accuracy scores 00 
trsatments were significant, but low to moderately corrslatsd 
with rscall scores. SlgnlJ^ant correlations between accuracy 
soores and recall scores Indicated that accuracy In answsrlnff 
adjunct questions was somewhat related to recall of material 
associalsd with adjunct questions as well as material unrelated 
to adjunct questions. 

The Investigator concluded that when (i is necessary for 
children to remember specific facti^, literal questions, may 
* enhance memory* On the other hand, presentation of Infersn* 
tial qusstiona tnay not facilitate the recall of Inferences. If 
was also concluded that material Incidental to Inferential quss* 
tions Is a^nded to no more closely than material Incidental 
to literal questioi^. Too, It may be that teachers should be 
more coocemed with the types of questions students saoountsr 
than with where the questions occur in materials. Finally^ It 
was concluded that teachers may^t n'eed to be ooncsmsd with 
the Individual difference of cognitive tempo as tyey attempt to 
develop the comprehension skills of middle grade students. 



READING COMPREHENSION OF SUBJECT. NOMLNALIZATION 
IN DIFFERENT SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC CONTEXTS 

Order Ne.Al627> 
D^PasQUale, Linda L. Ph.D. New York University, 1979, 154pp. 
Chairpenon: M. Trika Sm^th Burke 

Transition level rca^Jjjs^^ility to comprehend ihrec'iypes of fubjeci 
nominalizadon ('5 -ing that, for/to) in two syntactic and two semantic 
context$ presented in two task sets was investigated. Based on previom 
reteardi suggesting that both syntax and semantics influence (liildrl^*s 
ooihprehen$ion of syntactic structure^. U)e following research ouastiofil 
wereaikcdinordcr to study the problem: (1) Does type of subject 
nominalixation ( *s -ing, that, for/to) affect comprehension of subjeet 
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nominalizjtions? (2) l^U'.s syrjiflcuc conlcxi afTccl compichension ofsubjca 
nomiiullubons? (3) l>)Ci scmanUc conlcxi afTccl comprehension of subject 
oominalizidoris? (4) I">ocs laslt scl afTccl coinprchciLsiou of subject 
nomifulbations? (5) Whai is ihc nature of (he iniciaaions anumg all 
vftrUbl««? 

Four ft)mn of a reading t oniprchcnsion lask \^crc tonsimcicd which 
vi'crc designed l6 mca.Nure subjeeis^ V-nowfeOge of subjecl nonunnh/^nons 
and the Jimplc. ^cparaie seniences fiom w.hich ihesc toniplcx srnii nccs 
were derived I'he three types of subjcci noun nnh/ji ion nvcic cmln ddcd in 
synlacUc comcxts wuh or wiihoui a ccnicr embedded iclauvc ( !nu\e and in 
iimtnticcomexisconlBinirjg ihc siaiivc \cib kylj follo\^ed b> an evaluabve 
»4jcctivc ot a causa! verb Uicsc subjcci noininali/auons vk cie ihen 
presented in one of two task soLs as ^iiher task item sliniuh i^r uisk item 
response. 

Subjects weie 96 Cauc^asian fVf\h grade siudcnis enrolled in iwo public 
schools in a suburban middle-class con\niunity in ihc mciiopoliLan New 
York City area The four forms of ihe reading comprchcnvon task were 
mdministtrfd randomly lo subjects in the siudy. 

A four-way analysis of variance with rtpiJaied measures on four faaors 
was computed on the scores from the reading comprehension last. 
SigniAcint main effects were found for Type of Subjcci Nominali/alion, 
Scmtnbe Context, and Task Set Fwe significant i^yo-way and ihree-^ay 
Intcnctions involving all four independent variables were found It was 
concluded that findings related to the analysis oi the main effects and the 
two-way interacbons must be interpreted with caution due to ih^ two 
ligniflcant three-way interactions obtained. 

The Type of Subject N6minali7aUon x Semantic Context x Task Set 
Interactions suggested that one semantic context was not always easier to 
comprehend across all three types of subjea nominaliration in both task 
S6ts; that a particular type of subje<^t nominali nation was not always easier to 
comprehend than other types; that irainsition level readers generally 
comprcheirded all three types of subject nominaliiaiion in both semantic 
contexts better when they were presented as la^lc item stimuli (Ta-sk Set A) 
rftther than task item responses (Task Set B). 

The Syntactic Context x Semantic Context x Task Set inieraetion 
sugg^ed that a center-embedded relative clause had no yffect on transition, 
tevd readers' comprehensioo of subject nominali/ations embedded in an 
evaluative semantic context; however, the interartion effect was more 
evident for subject nominaliiations embedded in a causal semantic context 

Both three- way interactions re\taled that syntax and semantics interact 
in various ways to influence comprehension to complex syntactic structures. 
Thus, ^rther research is needed to assess the effect of the intemaion of 
syntax ind semantics on the comprehension of other complex syniaciic 
slructurei 



GROUP DIFFERENCES IN CONCEPTUAL BEHAVIOR- 
DEVELOPMENTAL DIFFERENCES JtN COMPREHENSION 
AND RECALL OF PROSE Order No. 8000345 



FFEDERDCSEN, -Janet Donin, Ph.D. 
Berkeley, 1979. 144pp. 



University of California, 



Two experiments were conducted to ^explore possible 
•ource* of individual differences In school achievement. The 
reaeaiTh focused on both a type of material and a type of task 
that children customarily encounter in school— ^nnected dls^ 
COuk*M and the acquisition of knowledge from that discourse, 
JS^CIfloally, the studies investigated the relationships of liuoh 
charaoteristips as age and reading level to discourse compre- 
hension. Comprehension was measured by employing a de- 
taikid propol|itional analysis to assess both the amount and 
type of inform^ion children recalled from passages selected 
from «ohool texts. 

Ih the first experiment, two groups of first-grade children^ 
dMferlnf in both reading level and social class, and two groups 
at third-grade children, differing only in social class, recalled 
an aorally presented passage^ Differences were found between 
Ihe firet-f rade groups in both the amount and type of inforiha^ 
flM recalled^ suggesting that good and poor readers may differ 
in their listening as well as reading comprehension. Sihoe no 
di|terenees were found between the two third-grade groups, 
Melfil elMs per se appeared not to be of mi^or import wit^ 
Mipeet to eOmprehension and recall^ and therefore was not 
teeMtd M a factor in the second^ main, experiment* 

The eeeond experiment compared second, fourtfv an4 fifth* 
Mrade ehildren representing four different reading levels* (A-D). 
fraiiages, selected on the basis of 'readability* but, vary- 
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ing »lso in form, content, and «lructuro» wcro r<>ttd and recalled 
by each child. Pasnngos wore ooloclod for annlyscv that per- 
mitted compariBons acfoHs grndcfl and reading levols. Both 
the amount of r«»eaH and puttoi nn of pi'0|K)Hi(ionn recalled 
seemed to roflccl a (*onjpIcx InleiarUon lK»twoon the charac- 
teristics of a pnasage with the characteristics of the child. 
Ths largest effect on amount recalled waA due to passage dif- 
ferences dcBpUo the fact that all par/sages contained approxi- 
mately the same number of ppoposltlons. Both quantitative 
(I.e., amount recalled) and qualitative (i.e., patterns of recall) 
differences were found between grades two and four within 
reading level B. •Qualitative differences were also found be- 
tween grades four and five within reading level C, although no 
quantitative dlffei^onces were apparent. Heading level differ- 
ences in amovmt recalled were fOun^ only for one of the three 
passages analysed; however, qualitative (llff<yrences wei*e found 
between reading levels within all grades. 

Analyses of the individual passages were especially inter- 
esting in revealing how passages interactwlth children's 
knowledge and processing skills. One passage, read by grade 
^ twain reading group A and by grades two and four in reading 
groyip B, was a siilnple narrative story. The amount recalled 
from this passage varied with age. A second passage, read 
by trades two and four in reading group B and by grades four 
and five in reading group C, was an expository text re<|uirinc 
the reader to make an analogy between parts of the paaei^. 
Quantitative differences were foxmd only between second and 
fourth grades, but the qualitative analyses revealed many in- 
teresting differences among all the age and reading lerel 
groups. The third passage, read by grades four and fire in 
reading groups C and D, had a high readability level because 
of its long ^sentences and unfamiliar vocabulary. Nonetheless, 
the basic concepts and events elaborated in this passage were 
few, a characteristic reflected in the relatively short and eon-* 
aistent structured found across groups for this passi^. Only 
this passage ohowed a reading group difference in amount re- 
called, a finding seeming to reflect characteristics of the read- 
ing pretest employed. 



THE EFFKCTS OF ORAL J^ND Sn.FJNTT READING MODES AXD 
RJE^ADINC AQUEVEMENT ON RtLvpiNG COMPREHENSION 
USING THREE QUESTION TYPF^ ^ Order No. MIOMI 

OardnewI John Robert. Ph.D. Univcrsify of Georgia, 1979. 144pp. ' 
Director: Nijimes A. Diunan 

PrvNem This study was designed lo deiemiine the effects of oral and 
irilent reading and low. average, and hi^h reading achievement upon ftMt- 
grade itudenls' responses to unil rcptf&l, relationship, ahd ciassiflcatipn 
masures of reading comprehension. The relationships of the independent 
varUbles to each of the dependent variables were investigated separately. 

Sul^ects A randomly selected sample of 90 fifth-grade siydtnts (30 per 
achievement level) were included in the study. Subjects wer^tnrolled in 
regular programs in seven schools located in suburban Mpritreal, Quet>ec. 

Frocedures Measures of oral and silent reading comprehension were 
obtained from two parallel fopiis of the Jnvestigatorrdesigned inventory 
usinf 12 seleaions (third through eighth grade readability) ttom basal - 
leading material'(six passages per form). Subjects were required to read ill 
passages and to attempt to answer orally all 7l questions (24 of each type), 
subjects were tested individually in each mode. Order effects of modes and 
forms were controlled by random assignment to four trcatme^lts,- 
^TttatmentofData. A randomized block design with repeated measures 
was used to test for differences between the dependent variables Three 
Two* Way ANOVAs were used to compare the variances." " 

Findings The .05 level of confidence was set lo test the null hypoChesei 
(1) Chtldren. within all reading ^hieyement levels scored significantly 
higher underthe oral reading condition than did cnildrcn under the tltent 
reading condition on knowledged or unit (detail) and relationship 
(influence) measures of reading coinprehension. (2) Mode of reading did 
not affect scores of children at any achievement levels on classification 
j(category) measures of reading comprehension. (3) Thc4i\teraction effects 
of mode and achievement were statistically nonsignificant across all criterioi^ 
measure! * ^ * <^ 

tmpllcadons and Conclusioris. Analysis of the data obtained firocn the 
sample yielded information from which the following conclusions were 
drawn: 0) Significant differences do exist in comprehension of unit-repeat 
infomnatJon between groups which read orally and groups w^ich read 
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Sllentty The oral reading mode prtxUircd moderately greater achievement 
on comprehension of units of infornuljon than did the silent reading mode 
Readers at all three achievement levels scored significantly higher on unit- 
repeat metsures following oral reading than they did following silent 
ittdinf (2) Sigiuflcanl dj(Tercnces do exist in comprehension of 
fftkUomhip information between groups which read orally and groups 
which rrtd silently The oral reading mode produced slightly greener, 
achievement in comprehension of relationships than did the silent reading 
mode ()) Significant diflfcrences do not exist between the interacuon of 
nfKKleof reading and reading achievement It appears ihAt for students in aJI 
achievement groups, oral reading to oneself was at leasi as advantvsgcous for 
comprehension as was silent reading when time for reading each passage 
was QOC |ield constant 

Children should be encouraged to use oral reading as a strategy for 
increasing knowledge and memory of details of information contained in 
Itory-type material Since the oral reading procedure found to lead to 
improved coniprehensiori was self audience reading oral reading for 
meaning ihould not ncccssanly uke place in a group-audience situation 
The<>enefitof orafrcading to comprehension appears to depend upon the 
nature of the material read, the difficulty of the material relative to the 
student's reading ability, and the type of comprehension required for 
^satisfactory response 
* FhMn the results of this study, the increase in knowledge of units of 
information gained through reading aloud to oneself appears to outweigh 
the small extra expenditure of time reported in earlier studies Fducators 
who are concerned about sl\j dents who move their lips or whisper while 
reading silently need to recognize that these symptoms may be an attempt to 
increase the meaning of material read * 



UNITS OF INFORMATION PROCESSING IN READING 

Order No. 8009040 ' 
Obrman, Katherine LoinsE, Ph.D. Universiry qf Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaiin, 1979. 333pp. ChairmaD: Dr John Erickson 

In 1966 and 1970. Hochberg populated the operation of two search 
fuidiLiice mechanisms in the reading process Based upon the notion that 
perception is developed through the integration of serial glimpses into a 
single anay^ the two search guidance mechanisms described, peripheral and 
co|nitive. attempt to explain economical search patterns of sequential 
Jixatkms across distributions of information in a visual display. 
I The peripheral $earch«guidance mechanism (PSG) consists of low acuity 
InformatlSn seen in the periphery of the eye, suggesting an optimal viiua^ 
point to the optic search system and assisting the fovea in obtaining a v\ 
detailed ^tm of a potentially informative region of text The cognitive 
aearch guidance mechanism consists orknowledge of what )tas been seen 
thuf fcf/whkh may provide constructs concerning potentially infonpatlve 
areis trf idxt 

Through this system, the reaa«t>has to aau)unt for the order in which , 
print is viewed by mapping spatial organizati6n into tennperal sequence and. 
Dated upoo redundancy and expectancy, provide a storage system for the 
upiti procesied. After an in}|Ul study comparing the reading rates per 
character of two groupTofthildren on normal and filled text, Hochben 
^ coochided that one of the components of skilled riding was the use of 
peiiplieral itimulus patterns as guides to textual sampling. 

The present study attempted to replicate and extend Hochberg's initia] x 
bivettilaUoa Following the presentation of a d^ding test b establish 
ability to read on grade level, a normative sample of fourth grade and 
* €00iM Itudents were presented with six appropriately graded ptssag^ in 
ab dfltem^ orders to eliminate efTeds of order and passage variatioit A 
similar experimental population was then presented with the decoding teat 
tnd the six passages one in each of the following te)^ual conditions: normal, 
phrase* phrase-cctntrol, clause* clause-control, and filled TexttiaA. 
ipinipUHilions were accomplished by filling appropriate intenvora spaces 
wHh a it lymboL All passages were sequenced in accordance with a 6 x 6 
Latin S^iare design. 

Rwihl were analytedusing reading rate per character and 
comprehension as dependent measures and the textual conditions as the 
ind^endtnt measure. SuUstical analyses included analysis of variance and 
jt'-tffttl Tht level of significance used for nomiative dau was .05 and (he 
liVil o(ti|nificance used for the experimental dau was .OL 

thenmilu of the study indicated that skilled readers and fkst undtilfed 
mim ^ not differentiate phrase and clause textutl^conditions fVom their 
OQMrol| The slow unskilled readers did differentiate between phrase end 
y hf ii ci e n trol textual conditions. Subsequent analyses excluded control 
MiMiatk aad the linguistic basis of information chunking was negated hi 
0f a chunk size based on length, v 



Reading rates were significantly higher for skilled tiian Unskilled readers 
on all remaining versions of text. Unskilled readers' rates did not differ 
s^nificantJy on all f\lled vemons qf text, while skilled readers' rates were 
significantly higliei on phrase filled text tlian Mause or completely filled text 
This dau suggested an optimal information chunk Si/e t>f phrase level i e.. 
approxint^tely three words Comprihension scores analyzed by skill level 
showed no significant effect of textual manipulation 

Arudyses of rate and comprehension by fast and slow readers within 
each skill level indicated that, fast readers were more severly hampered by 
textual fllhng than slow readers and that fast reader's comprehension scores 
decreased, while slow reader's comprehension scores irta cased 

The data suggests that the pehpheral search guidance mechanism is 
operating as presumed and that the optimal siic of the infomiation chtmk is 
approximately tluee words The data also suggests that the cognitive 
mechanism is not based solely on linguistic structure Jlcconimendations for 
fVirthcr investigation are outlined 



FACTOHS AFFECTING CHII.DHFN'S ACC)ULSITlON OF 
KtfOWLEIKIE FROM DISCOURSE ' Order No. 8000369 



MARKER, Judith 01«en, Ph.D. 
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Thla stxidy explored fhctora affecting children's acquisition 
of knowledge from diflcourso, Tho Interact Jon of semantic as- 
pects of dlBCourBO with the cognitive and linguistic develop- 
ment of chUdron In tho amount and nature of information they 
acquire from narrative discourse was Investigated, Text fac- 
tors which were examined are: the aenjantlc content and the 
semantic network structure of the stories as determined by s 
detftllttd representation system^ and the temporal conneotives 
t>etween clauses and the order of those clauses which slgnsl 
the sequence of events. The developmental factors include', 
^rade level, level of cognitive development as measured by the 
Plagetlhui fierlation test, and stage of lani^^ungc acquisition of 
"before* and "after**, , 

One asi>ect of discourse structure related to both linguistic 
and cognitive development Is the utndorstandlng of time terms 
and the sequence of events in a story. Iii a sequence of events, 
event D Is both after A and before C; analogous to the aefUtlon 
task where stick 2 Is both long er than stick 1 and shorter thsn 
stick 3. The terms *befo re/aiter* allow events 'to be ordered 
either chronologically, or in backwards order witli^out chang^ 
meaning^ simply by changing the position of the main and sub- 
.ordinatetlauses. When even6^ in a »tory are presented In 
backwards order, a child's knowledge of *befo re/ after* and 
hlA ability to seriate ar\d reorder the events Into chronolOficst 
order Hhould affect hts acquisition of knowledge* 

Three conditions of story structure were presented: FOR" 
WARD, or chronological order; MIXED, containing two sen*- 
tenoes In backwards order; and THEN, which use "then** as 
the clause connective rather than *Tt)ef ore/after": 

One hundred and forty-'dne children in three grades (K, 1, 
2) were asked to retell eal|^ of four short stories (70 words) V 
Immediately after hearing the etory road by the experimenter. 
Recall protocols were scored according to two different sys- 
tems: a detailed semantic representation system (Frederlk- 
sen, 1975)r andean intuitive clause level system based on ths 
'idea* as a unit, and the sensitivity'of these two systems was 
compared. 

Significant grade differences were found t(\Tf both develop- 
^el?|taL measures. Performance on the sorlatlon task was in- 
dependent of performance on the language a<;quisition task. No 
developmental factors (grade, serial Ion or language acquis!^ 
tlon) hsd significant main effects on recall. Hoyever, theM 
factors did intel^act wit^ text variables. The younger ohlldren 
r^caliled less of the more difficult stories t^han did tho stoond 
graders, and tended to slmpljly these stories by omitting 
details. >^ 

A significant main effect of story structure wa^ found. The 
recsll 0( MIXED structure storie^ was generally lower than 
the tHSN structure stories, although (his pattern diffeir«d in 
one Mipry. The MIXED structure. In nio^ty 4 was easier than 
the o^her conditions .^Main ideas had a oonsistefitly higher re- 
oftH>ilte than details across all grade and story structurt 
eonditloni^. 



Th« dotailletl bo mantle roprosonlatlon syotom wa» inor« 
■eiuiUIV« (hfl^n tho cUubo lovo^ scoring In bo(h tho quaiitUatlve 
analyses of Vurlunoe and tho qunlUatlvo d«Bcrlp(lvo inoasuros. 
Th« propooltlonnl Btnictiue dovelopod aocordlnK to tho repre- 
sentation MyHtcnt wa8 to«t(.ul by ron\|>i«rlng Iho pri^dh-Uut and 
observed IntcM -propt^sUlonul dopendenclos. Children clearly 
were •ensltlvo to the predicted hi||;hor-order de|)ondoucles'and 
showod thnl propoHlllona linked via tho aomantlc structure 
were procosHod i\h a "uiilt", bi conlraHt, the evldo^u o was 
weak that rhlldron uiJR roXeronllal rr>iinoctlonti to process and 
to structuro r<MMM In this typo of simple narrative. The ef- 
fectiveness of ihb dotallod Honinutlc sustom (Frederlksen, 
1079) was do mouKt rated for ai)alyzln^ l>oth recalled propoal- 
tlous and Inforcncos or elalwrallons which children added to 
the story. 



THE EFFECT OF TEXT FJVIBEDDED ANAIX)GY LiPON 
COMPREHENSION AND LEARNING Order No. 8002920 

HayBS. David ALUEN. Ph D The UnlversiryqfAriiona, 1919 233pp 
Director Robert y Ticmey 

The puipose of this study was to examine high school studcr^ts* leamlnf ^ 
ftonvprose matentis which were augmented by analogy in three different 
wt|$: (1) embedded in text, (2) given as the topic of an antecedent text, (3) 
embedded in text in conjunction with an analogous-antecedent text. Two 
research questions, each entailing a number of subsidiary^estlOns. were 
addressed One research question dealt with transfer of learning to recall 
talks involving topically related texts; the second ouestjon dealt with 
analogy's effea on transfer of learning fronm an unfamiliar text to test-like 
siniationi 

Data for the study were colleaed on iwaseparate occasions. On the flm 
occasion, prt-experimental data were collected Trom 135 eleventh and 
twelfth glide students in order to assess their interest in and knowledge of 
ti)6 analogous material used in the experiment On the second occasion, data 
were collected in an experiment from 100 of these same siudenu who. on 
the btsb ofihe pre'cxpeiimenul dat|i. had b^en stratified on level of 
interest and knowledge of the analogous content of the experimental tejtts 
and then randomly assigned to five' treatment groups. In the experiment, 
Itudents first read two passages designated for their respective ireaimeni 
groups, next read and recalled in writing two lest passages which were 
topit^lly related to the second passage, and finally responded to a multiple 
^choice test j ^ 

IiM>f<itr to provide a model against which to compare subjects* recall 
proiocoli. a template text base was prepared for each test passage. Each 
protocol was scored by comparing it to its template text base by a procedure 
which provided for examining the degree of similarity bf recalls to the test 
pisiaf es^ Propositions of each recall protocol were identified as either 
npeating propositions of the template text base or representing two^ levels 
ofinferenco drawn f^m the test passages, 

RespOQses to the {!^rediction~discriminacion tisk were scored in such a 
way^ to obtain one knowledge specialitation score and two knowledge 
generalization scores. The generaliration score measured discrimination 
oetwean topically related response choices to make cprrect predittionl 
Knowledie specialization scores measured discrimination between tqpteally 
related rttponse Items and non-iopically related response items at two levels 
of dttcrimination. 

The data were subjeaed to a number of two-way analyses of variance. 
The resuhs of these |nalyses and SchefTl post hoc analyses indicated that 
the way In which analogy was presented in text had a significant eflfect on 
learning. Level of background knowledge was not shown to aflect the 
impact of analogy on learning. Qualitative differences were observed in 
ubieca' recall protocols across treatment groups, even though no signiAcant 
difnrencei were c^served in the overall amount of information generated 
by sut^jeCtt who were given relevant background information. Among 
fubjeds given that background information with analogy, those giv^n . 
advance analogous texts produced more text-based information, whilt thaw 

£van ingiof y embedded in instructional texts produced more rea<)er-based 
fbrmi^. On the prediction and discrimination tasks, the group given 
the (noH tnalbgy best discriminated topic relevant fl^oin topic irrelevant 
«itlfoimation within the context of Specific applications of the text: no 
diinmncei were observed in making such discriminations outside the 
COoteit of 9«dfic applications of the text 'All groups given instructional 
texts made tignificandy more appropriate predictions tiian control group 
flubjactt. 



THK INTFRACTIVK FlUriS Ol- ANXIf lY AM) RH^DABfLfTY 
ON RFjM)IN(; COMHUJIFNSION iVNl) KAlK OF 
CONCPRFMFNSION Ordrt No. 8OI05OS , 

Ia;ckftt, Ai JURi JpsN'if. I*u I> (//i/vrM/r> oj hrnr\n:Ky, 1*^/9 147pp 
6irector: Dr lari \ Rankin 

The puiposc of tius study was to mvcsiigaic the micractive effects of 
Anxiety and rcadabihty on reading comprehension and rale of 
cornprchensiDn 

The subjects were eighty eight siudenis enrolled in developmental 
reading clisscs al a large urban coinmunily college Il^c iubjccUi were all 
reading between the scventli and 10 2 grade level 

Material witii a)llegc readability level was rewritten at second grade 
level while retaining the original coiicepLs A clo/c test was constructed horn 
both passages Rate of comprehension was defined as the toul lime required 
to complete the clo/c exercise 

A pilot study had demonsuated the effectiveness of instrucuoni lit either 
raising or lowering state anxiety level Subjeas' trait anxiety level was 
determined earlier Subjects were randomly assigned to either a high ttate 
anxiety group or a low state anxiety group Subjects were also randomly 
assitned to citiier the easy or difficult cloze passage. 

Trait and state anxiety were measured using the TmitSfate Anxitty 
hv€nf0fies Predictions about dte anxiety rcadabihty inieracoon were baaad 
00 Spence's drive theory It was hypotiiesized dial high state anxiety would 
interfere with comprehension and rate on difficult material and facilitate 
performance on easy material. 

The analysis produced results in the opposite direction. High anxiety 
Aidtitated performance on difficult material and interferred widi 
perfbntumce on easy materials Cloze scores on difficult material were 
uniformly low for bodi anxiety groups This was attributed to the extreme 
difRculty level 

As expected, the difficult material produced significantly lower 
comprehension scores dian the easy exercise I evel of state anxiety AuUed to 
produce a significant diff*erence in comprehension There were no significant 
diffbrences across groups on rate of comprehension. 

Several posthoc analyses were made comparing the extreme anxiety 
groups. Higih Unit subjects in the high state group versus low trait subjects in 
die low Slate group were compared None of die analyses produbwl 
significant results on rate of comprehension 

For cloze comprehension, the high anxiety group scared lower than the 
low anxiety group on both easy and difficult material. The difference was 
' much greater on easy material than on difficult material The dote aoores for 
•both anxiety groups reading difficult material were unifonnly low. The 
difference iii cloze score means between subjects reading easy material and 
the subjects reading difficult material was highly significant in the expected 
direction 

The extreme high aruiety group produccrd cloze scores lower than the , 
extremely low anxiety group The diffctence was. for iheHrst time, 
signincahi The cloze scofe difference was greater for subjects reading easy 
material than for subjects reading difficult material. A significant difTerence 
in prestate anxiety means (anxiety measure taken at the beginning of the 
experimental session) was found only-for die two groups reading easy 
material. It was concluded diat the dififercry^e could have affected the dote 
icore dWcrence between the two extreme ip ixicty groups reading easy 
material. 

In general, predictions made based on ^ f)ence s drive theory did not 
materialize Spielbergcr's trait-siatc view oflanxicty was generally supponed. 

The major conclusion of the siiidy was that first semester students with 
high levels of trail anxiety should be advisod to avoid courses likely to 
induce high state anxiety. This would provide the opponuniiy for 
counseling sessions which might help to lower general trail levels. 

The m^or limitation of the study was tliat die data was collected at the 
end of the spring semester. The subjects probably did not represent the 
troup of students for whom diis resebrch might have been most meaningful. 
They had no doubt already*dropped out of school. 

Another limitation was theeitieme diff'erence in the readability of the 
easy and difficult cloze tests This great difference may have masked any 
effects resulting from differences in stale anxiety levels. 
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ANALYSIS OF SHORT-TERM AM) I.ONG TKRM * 
RECONSTRDCnONS OF RF.ADIVG BY IFNTH GRADERS 

Order No. 8003827 

PirntKMAK. Joy I JiJfNrii) O. InJuma Untversny. l8"/|ip 
Chtirmtn: CailD Smilh * 

Th«nudy had iwo mAin oiijcciivcs: (1) lo eOmparc ihc oral and wnu«n 
production by icnlh grade siudcnu immcdiaicly after reading a selection 
and tgain at a laicr time, and (2) lo develop an msiruaiot^al model for 
evaluatini siudent responses lo wniien maienals The second objccuve of 
the study continues ihc effon to deiennine how smdem's free 
reconstructions of text maienal gwe e\?idence of their operauons upon 
printed infonnaiion. both dunng and after the reading process' 

The dau were collected from 68 lenth grade smdenis of supenor and 
average ability Half of the subjects prodUced an oral reconsiruciion and ihe 
other half a wniien reconsirucuon directly after reading/studying a tcxi 
selection All subjects produced a wntien reconsirucuon seven days later 
Following collection and iranscnpGon of data iwo icams of icifcher 
tvaluaiors assessed the oral and wnuen samples by means of (1) a 
Coherency Sc^le devised by S Smiih. and (2) four Caicgones of R«pon$e 
which Beiemime whether siaiemenis are evidence of recall, inference, icxi- 
related supplemeniauon. or personal/emotional reacuon 

The $mdy was designed lo provide answers lo the following m^or 
question, will wnuen or oral reconsirucnons provide a more jrohercnt essay 
with more evidence of actively iniegraiing the new informauon lo exisung 
knowledge sirucuires immediately after reading and/or after long-lerm 
retention? 

The data were analyzed using the P2V Program (Analysis of Vailance 
and Covanance included Repealed Measures) m the BMDP Btomtdicul 
Compu(€r Frogrums, P Series, 1977. from the Universiiy of California Press 

Results indicate that (1) wriiicn reconstruaions provide more coherent 
Cttstys with more facts, inferences and supplcmenial suiemenis than oral 
rcconsirucuons dunng both unmediaie and long-ierm recall and (2) both 
the Smilh Coherence Scale and Categories of Response provide^a useAil 
method of assessing oral and wniicn rcconsirucuons lo yield further 
information about how a person integrates new information with existing 
Icnowlcdge structures. 



THE EFFECT OF A ITENTION ON I HE LEARNING AND 
RECALL OF IMPORTANT TEXT ELEMENTS Order No. 8009142 
Reynolds. Ralph Elvin. Ph.D. Unlventry qf Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaitrt, 1979. 168pp- 

Twp axpcnments involving students were conducted to investigate the 
retatlofiship between the high memorability of important text elements and - 
both the duration and intensity of the attention that readers give those 
deqnenlH For purposes of the present experiments, attention duration was 
IMO «a Wng reflected by reading time, while reaction time to a secondary 
task wag assumed to reflect the intensity of attention. In Experiment 1 
fut^^ftm read a long story about marine biology that was accon^anicd by 
one of two types of inserted questions, or no qucsttons. Following reading a ^ 
ODfnpnhenaive shon answer test was given. Subjects in Experiment 2 read a 
Aort pasiase from one of two perspeaives or no perspective. Later, all 
subjecu were asked to recall the passage twice: once from their original 
penpMive and once from a new perspective. Subjects in both experiments 
read the passages on a computer conuolled presentation systenL Some read 
at their own pace, while others read at one of two accelerated machine 
pactt. The primary task for all subjects was to learn as much as possible 
ftmi the leaL Their secondary task was to respond as quickly as they could 
(by presslni a key) to a tone that a^^peared occasionally in the text 
Meiiurei 01 recall performance, reading time, and probe reaction time were 
teeorded Ibr all subjects. Subjects spent more time reading text segments 
thti contained infomiation made important by their jnsertfcd questions w 
pefq>cctivc. They also had longer probe reaction times to tones inserted in 
StgniMts that contained imponant rather than u nimportant informatioiL 

lUbJeetS ^ose reading time was paced* findings were mixed Sul^jects 
to Gbtpeitment 1 showed longer probe reaction times when tones occurred In < 
impoftant text segments. In Experiment 2 there was no difference in probe 
tiacilM time for tones in perspective-important or perspective-irrelevant 
mttaotk The resulu were discussed in terms of selective attention and 
MMltional scaffolding notions about why subjects tend toilcam some types 
ertiiftmnation but luH others. * 



THE nEI.ATlON.SHIP OF .SllLECTKH lOMlT.S OF MEASllUE- 
MKNT IN PASSAGFN OK^VAHYlNCi HFADA HlFl'IY TO 
READtNC; HATE KfiV NUMI3FU OF VISUAF FIXATIONS 

OiiliM Nil no<)i4»5 

HITTY, Jamce MUluiol. Ph D Ohio UnlvoiflUy. IDTO. lOCpp 
Director of I)ltt«(»rtalloM: (iooine H Kl;\r(> 



PasoaKOH woro propaKul that varied ln*type (ouBy-hatd), 
ooiUent (ri\gAnlnl-r)lx). unci voinlon OuiinluH of ByUnUlesi or 
words, or Hiunir length) IVelve troalincnt Ki ovijia ooch con- 
sisting of ton 8uh]ect« wore given the vai.lo\iB ooniblnatlonfl 
of paaaagen Multivariate and vuilvarlate nualyHOH x)f varlanca 
ajnd covarlaj\co were conducted to tewt nrialn cffectii. The de- 
pendent variables used in the analv»C8 were rate, forward 
flxatlona, regrofislons. ai\d total fUatlon/? on the treatment 
paasagee. The correflpoiuihig varUhles from the practice 
p«aoa|^6 were used an covarlnten. Additional t testfl were con- 
ducted to exanibie tlie differences t>etween the cell means when 
ei^Lflcance had been fcHuid in the preylou« overall analyels. 

The reeultfi bidlcato an overall ty|)0 effect present. The 
ANOVA teortB indicate that rate Is significant, tmt.not fixations. 
There are no oUier significant main effects or Interaction ef- 
fecta. 

The t test analyses Indicate that rate Is significantly elower 
for the D(x hard passage with regulnr 8))aclng thaj) the Dbc 
eaay pajiaago wltb regular spachig. The Pagoj^lnl variably 
spaced passagoe show Inconsistent results which may be due 
to restricted differences in tli^ Reading Ease scores, to unex- 
plained content differences, Of to sizable differences in reading 
speeds oi the subjects in the various colls. There are no t 
tests warranted for fixations. 

Visual processing, under the conditions used here» seems 
to take place much the same rate regardless of dllficulty 
when measured in a unit spialler Utan a word. A rea<ler^s 
eye movements seem to be ballistic in nature Indicating that 
under circumstances such- as those in this study he/she may 
perhjips best be described as plodding thi;j)ugh text, tiowev^r, 
the number of regressions on spaced out material also Indi- 
cates that processing may not always be dwo, at least, in a • 
serial manner. Rate and fixations differ in passal^es usinf \ 
words cyr linear length buf not In passages using syllal^ as . 
a measure. It seems that, unless length is being controlled In 
terms of number of words, a preferrcyj method of "measure- 
ment when studying rate and fixations would bo to use syllables 
or some other unit smaller trtan a word for measurement pur- 
poses. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BET^VEE^' INTEREST AND ItEADING 
COMPREHENSION Order Ne. 8004»1 

STtVBKS, Kathleen Oiaruotte. Ph.D. University qf Illinois at UrUirit 
ChQmpaiinA9l9. 166pp. 

'The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationships between 
interest end reading comprehension. The nature of this rclauoi^ip was 
investigated Tor bovs vs. girls, and Tor below average vs above svertfe 
readen. The study i^lso examined the relationship between pre\4ous 
knowledfeor a topic and reading comprehension concerning that tobk. 

NJneiy-thrcc Rantoul. Illinois pliljlic school studcrKs comprtotd Oie 
subjects for the sgjdy. All subjects were in gr^es five and six; all Of the. 
students in Tour classrooms were chosen as subjects. These sut^)eets 
exceeded the national average in intelligence (Otis Lennon avsrage IQ ^ 
IMX reading ability (mean percentile » A?) and socioeconomic Itatut. 

Students were grouped as readers or high, average, or low iMHty, tl$lnt 
the SRA Asswment Syrvty, comprehension subtest. The interest! of theie 
subjects were assessed on thirty topics by both a pictUre rating technique 
and a more traditional questionnaire technique! Topics on whidi lut^CU 
diowed tonsistency (for high or low interest) were chosen for the recdinf 
passages. 

Sul^ects read two passages on topics they had indicated were of high 
interest and two passages on topics they had indicated were of low intjewt 
The passages were selections from the McCall Crabbs Standard Tfst Lmw 
hi Ri(HHns{\%iy The passages were balanced across interest conditionilO 
cx>ntrol fonpassage effects. Subjects also completed the mulUple-^|Olee 
questions on the passages. These scores were used as the measure of rtading 
comprehension. 



Duu fromihc cxpcnmcnl.wnc analyzed using a molnplc ^cg^c^SiOn , 
tiMthniqut 

Xi another umrf siudcnu wcic queued as lo ihe cxtcnl of iheir interest 
on tweniy ftvc dJTereni topics They were also giv(n knowledge qu^/xcs on 
cadi of Oic$c>wtiU> five topics Ihese quu/es cofisiMed oi (our multiple 
choidi qUHHons on each topic In this manner, four topics were isolated for 
Mch subject (i) a topic of high mierest aiy^d high knowledge; (b) a topic of 
low Intcrtjiumd low knowlcdgcUc) n topic of high interest and low 
knowledge: and (d) a topic offd^ interest and high knowledge Suojccu 
were ihen asked to read a passage on each of these four topics Agajn, 
paastfei w«re seleaions from the McCall Cnibbs Standard Test Leisons fn 
Rtadini, balanced across the four micrcsx knowledge conditions 

I>tu from \^\% phAse of the experiment were analyze^ using an analytb 
of variance repeated measures design * 

The following findings resulted: (1) iKcre was no overall relationship 
between interest and reading comprehension: (2) there was no differenct in 
this relatk)n$htp for either sex group: (3) ihei'e was a significant (at .05 
levri) relationship between interest and riding comprehension for higher 
ability students That js, higher ability swdcnis read significarlily better 
under the higher interest condiljon. (These studenu ranked in the top 15% 
of the nation.) {a\ there was no cflca of previous knowledge on reading 
oomprthtniion Thus, while the investigator foond a significant relatkmahip 
for higher ability students, none of the other relationships were significant 
It must be noted that ihc^knowlcdge quizzes produced so much enthusiasm 
for learning that subjecu educated themselves ponceming these topics. 
Thus, the investigator felt that there was no "a true knowledge vs no 
knowledge" condition at the time of tcstmg^ • 



THE EFFEXT OF TEXTUAL COHF^ION ON THE 
COMPREHF.NSION OF CONNECIED DISCOURSE 

Order No. 80(M5W 
Stone. V, F)^nk. Pit D Unhersiry of Virginia, 1979 190pp. 

Previous work in the area of textual cohesion and inier-scntential 
ittatlons have suggested that subjects carry information from a previous 
sentence in comprehending successive Sentence. Additionally, it has 
been suggested ihat'^caders. wncn confronted with an ambiguity, chooete to 
resolve that ambiguity imnrKdiatcly. I^rior research dealing with sentence 
pairs and .ftve- sentence paragraphs indicates that readers are carrying 
(nformation between sentences. There has been httJc work, if any. directed 
at what readers do when processing aihbiguous information within a 
passage of connected discourse To investigate this question, two empirical 
studies were necessary: (1) the preliminary investigation to secure inaierial 
for the mnjor investigation, and (2) the msjor study to test ^hc hypoth^is. 
Tfte piellmlnary study included 44 university students who served as 
subjecu and were randomly assigned to one of two material sets (each 
nlaterial set contained th^ two experimental conditions: direct inference 
case entailed vcr6 and indirect infcrcnc^^c cnUilcd verb). There were 32 
females and 12 males who participated in the study. The design was a 
repeated measures-mixed design. Subjects read silently 2p fivc-scnicnce 
paragraphs that were individually displayed on a rear projection screen by a 
Kodak Eltagraphic projector. The paragraphs were modified so that each 
subject read ten paragraphs in the direct inference condition and ten , 
paragraphs in the indirect inference condition. To compare the effect of 
enuiled verbs on latency time, the same Urgfct sentence was preceded by 
verba in both conditions. This was done by uiiliiirvptWo sets of materials: A 
and B. the latency times of the Urget sentence in &ch paragraph was 
emitted by an Automated Data Systems 1248B Timer/Counter and 
manually recorded. All subjects were tested individually. Tlie analysis 
IndioHed that those Urgct sentences prcccd^id by the direct Infefcncc 
entail^ verb were significantly (p < 01) processed more rapidly than the 
target sentences preceded by indirect inference enuiled verbi 

The 20 enuiled verbs from the preliminary study were replaced in the 
oriiinal text The 12 subjects. 7 female and 5 male university graduate and 
undeif raduatc stud<fnts» were randomly assigned to one of the twojfnaterial 
sets. Tne design was a repeated measures-mixed design. Subjects read 
rilendy the two passages ( ^Remember the Alamo** and -Appomattox: An 
Epie Sunendcr ' uken from The Reader*s Digtsi) that were typed on 5 s^ 
cirds and placed on ah EDL/EYE II machine. After each passage, subjects 
wait aiM to recall all the Information they could remember from me 
pamge: The passages were ntodlfled so that each subject read ten sentences 
Ihll were preceded by verbs In the dlrtct inference oondiUon and 10 ^ 
WMtneiipnceded by verbs in the Indirea condition. To «^P*^* 2^ 
ofttililM verbs on reading Ome, the same urget sentence ^f* P/^"^^^ 
b0(h GondWoni ThU was accomplished by haying two I^^^J^*?^ 
I. The letdini lime of each urgel ^^'''^^''^X^mS^^ 
«rthg EdL^E M machine; All subjects 

rtsiiidH^ted thai those sentencefrprf«4edb^^ 



enUtled verb were read significanlJy (p < t)01) faJJicr than those urget 
sentences pi eceded by an indueot m/eience emailed verb condusioni 
of this study sre ihi^ icadcn. when pr(K*s!»)iig infoimalion from % natural 
text, carry informauon across senienm using ihe preteding informaijoo in 
an effort iO(0inprcl^ciul suiccsswc ^rnlcru cs. and ihal ihc lir^uis"'' 
Structure of a lexr assisu icjidy in iniegraiing infomiaiion fTOHf 
into their message ba,se 



THE KUTX I Oh S( MIMAIA AM) IKXl llN(.ni ON IHK 
NUMBt-ft 01 IM KKl \a.S IMH)L)l CM) BY Al)l I 1 RKXOKRS 
IN THE FKI K RK ALL OF A I K MONaL STORY 

, Order No 



8010490 



TaYIx:>R. &-i/Mrrin, I-n D State lUuvcrsicy o/Ne^^ York a( Albany. 1979 
148pp 

The purpose of Ihrs slud> was to invest igalc the cffed of sc hcmtu on the 
number of infcrmi cs produced in ihc wriiicn recalls of a fictional rtory 
when it was prcbCnicd m ihicc lengths Specifically, ihc siudy aslced two 
questions: (1) will a schema suggested to a reader before rending a story 
affect the number of inferences produced in the wnticn free recall of that 
story, and (2) will the lengih of the stoi"y affect ihe number of inferences 
'T>roduced in the written free recall 

A total of 120 a^llege studems were a<;Mgned to one of four treatment 
oontUlions and one ofthrcc stor^' lengths The three text lengths were all 
versions ef the siory^ Freddie Miller Scientist One text was the story I9 Its 
entirety The second was a coiidcnsation of the story, and ihe third was the 
first episode of ihe story. Within each icxt. subjects were randomly sssifned 
to dne of four oneniing condiuons The first orienting condition suted'that 
the Itof^ was about a boy being raised in a sexually stereotyped 
environment The second stated that the story is about a boy helpiog his 
sister The third stated that the story is about a boy who wants to be more 
like his father than hi&-(5ncles. and ihe fourth was a control, where no 
Specific instructions were given In addition to receiving the schema 
oHendng instruction, subjects were asked to judge whether Ihc endlni (h 
the rest of the stor> . in order to increase their involvement with the Uat 

Subjecu were asked to read the text silently and then to write eveiythinf 
they could remember about the story Both the reading and the writimtlme 
were unlimited within the fifty minutes allotted for a class sessiotij^ 

An inference was defined as a piece of information in the rec^^U^at is 
aot in the original text. The effect of the schemata and the story le^ph 00 
the number of inferences produced in the free recalls was determined by 
counting tRc number of new pieces of in formation in the recalls. The te^l 
and the recalls were turned into-micropropositions using the system 
developed by Kinisch (1974). Turner and Greene (1977), and Hame and 
Featl^fs (1979) To control for the varying length of the iridividual recaHs. a 
ratio of new micropropositipns to total micropropositions in each recall was 
calculated This ratio was used in two 3 x 4 factorial arrangement of 
treatments (length x orienting conditions) to look for differences between 
orienting conditions and text length 

The results of the study showed that the fourorienbng conditions did 
not affect whether the percentage of new micropropositions or the total 
number of microprc^ositions in the free recalls The three text lengths did 
affect both the number of new micropropositions and the total number of 
micropropositions. with the greatest amount of new micropropositions end 
total micropropositions beihg recalled in the whole story condition, SevenI 
misons (br these results were suggested Unlike previous studies about 
schemau. the onenting schcnmia were not inutually exclusive. ^d could be 
arrived at by the reader from the text independently of the instruction! In 
addition, the text was not contrived to be ambiguous or metaphorical. Thtis 
no one interpreution seemed to favor greater integration of the text with 
4)rior knowledge^ and the number of inferences in the recalls were not 
Uf nificantiy different The detail and the strrnrturc of the whole story did ^ 
seem to fcciliute greater integration of the text with the readers* knowledge, 
which was reflected by proportionately more inferences in the recalls of that 
text condition , - 

* FVifther research is t;ccommendcd to investigate the schemata and text 
lengths on inference with children, and with oral retellings (Goodynan,* ^ 
1978; Goodman & Burke. 1973). Similar research may extend , 
understanding of the role of schemata and text Icngili in tcxt^bcall and 
inference production ^ 
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DISCOURSF 1.1 1 MIS ON ( HU.nRKN S RKSOU'I ION AND 
RECALL OF ANAPIIORIC RKLA HONSHU^ Oidci No.saUlW 
Tta)DUB^ JanFi C'l^RTiS, hi.D Ifitas Wornnn^s Univcrsiry, 1979 372pp. 

The (mrposc of ihis study was ip invrMigalc childirn's if solulTon of 
anaphoric rrlalKlnshfJlN and lo ilclrhmnc whether chararicnslics of 
oonnccud disroui^c influence anaphoric prcKcssing l7ircc dis(X)ursc-lcycl 
variables were sfurfied XI) icrall of ihcinali/ed anaphoric iclalions (those 
' wilh nrwre cohesive lies wilhin ihe te^l); (2) surface fonn ofihe icfercnoc 
(anajAioricor lexical); (1) the cflcct on discomse pioccvsmg slraiegics of 
reading the whole icxi oi leading additivcly A fourxh v^i^iable was 
oonceTT\ed wiih djffeiences in second and fourth graders recall of anaphoric 
propositions Two related, bu^ seconda/y. variables also were included; 
(1) t^e relationship between rcadipg the whole taxi Of rcadir\g it additively 
and recall of the most structurally im|>onaiit pi()rn)siuons; (2) the 
relationship between anaptionc resoluiipfi and proposition l^vpl 
inferencinf 

Jkandomly selecred second and fourth graders wcie given a wofd 
recognition screening test to select 80 subjeas wh^ did not appear to have 
. decoding difficulty with sior>' vocabulary Tliese subjects read the story / 
orally, then worked simple anlhnietic foi one nunute to clear short-tertt) 
memory, \ 

Two types of dependent variables were used to measure semantic 
memor>* fbr text information The first was a divergent, open-ended, ftee 
; recall task, chosen jo reflect the selection, organizanon. generalizations, and 
inferences gencrate(< by the subject's own reading The second was a 
convergent measure Of res|>onse to a cued recall task Cues were 16 targeted 
anaphoric items, typed on separjaie cards in sentences m which they 
'appear^ in ih^ text Subjects read each scniencc^nd told what they 
believed the referent to be ^ 

Two analyses of discourse chaiactenstics of the passages formed the 
bases for scoring One was an analysis of cohesion based on llalliday and 
Hasan's procedure This produced counts of cohesive pes to themalizcd and 
other nuyor referents The second was an analysis of the underlying 
semantic and logical relations defined by Frederiksen's s>'sicm of text- ^ 
analysil Each concept and relation in a subject's free recall was compared 
item by item to the contingent proposition in the text-base. Data produced 
by this scoring included prof)ortionate recall of anaphora, propositions, 
smicturaJly important propositions, and proposition-level inferences. Recall 
of all mi(jor cgheswe tics was tallied also Cued recall was scored on the 
basis of lex l-consisienty. Results were tested statisucally with 4-way 
analyses of variance, and also were analyzed qualitatively 

M^or findings showed: (1) the thematization variable was significant in 
cued recall, but not in free recall Multiple analyses on recill of discourse 
referents revealed those with few cohesive ties were recalled as frequently as 
, those with many cohesive tics; (2) anaphoric references were less well- 
recalled consistently than weVe lexical references. Additionally, subje<;t$ 
reading the version with explicU references made more text-consistent^ 
proposition-level inferences. (3) Recalls yvere more complete for stibjects 
reading additively. however, fourth graders reading the whole text recalled 
more structurally important propositions; (4) fourth graders recalled more 
anaphoric and propositipnal information than did second gradeiX 

It was concludedihai the theory of cohesion does not describe fackfrs 
influencing semantic recall of referents in absence of other discourse 
charKteristics suph as structural importance, or distribution of reference 
wtthin-and^across episodic or even(ii>oundaries. Results of amphoric recall 
were consistent with previous rese^ch findings, and indicated the anaphoric 
fofm 1^ not recalled prbportionaiely as well as lexical refe^enQCS. Resuha 
ofboth qiiantiutive and qualitative analyses suggested discourse fkcton do 
itifluente anaphoric resolution and recall. 



CtUSTKRING EM FREE RECALL TASKS IN NORMAL AND 
WrClPTlONAL CHILDREN Order No. 800tt09 

TUllitlSIIr Susan C. Te«ts, Ph.D. University of South Florida, 
Wt$, iSOpp", Supervison t)r. Stuart Silverman ^• 

Tlilrinvestlgatlon was Mndertaken in order to examine 
fttUitltatlTi^ and qualitative differenceis in free recall 
fkeeptlonai and normal groups.of student^ under dlf^ 
V ItMote te^atment conditions. Subjects were assigned to um of 
^ ' Umi ptoapB based on their classifications as jiormal or tx*^ 
f;' ' ^i^f^^^iflfli students. The Massif itiations of emotionally handl- 
r^li^N^v'S*'^^ learning disabled, edVic able mentally handt* 
^T^ei|^t4» mk) normal wer4 tised as group labels. 



Each of the five grovipn contained 50 olcmentary school 
children currently enroHod in tho IIlUnKHirough County school 
^strict Each sut)]oct wun \c«rbuUy ndniiiilfltoroc,! four dif~ 
ferent 20-Vprd catogbiized llsto under the follow lug four con- 
ditlohs: ft cue prloi to UhI pi eHerilntloii, cofitlniKXin verbal 
relnloroei B (ollowUig each correct respooBe, a conitiLnation 
of cue smd continuous verbal reinforce r8> and ft no- treatment 
condition. FoUowbig the presentation of each Hot, subjects 
verbally recdUod ae nuttiy words as they could remember. 

The two dependent variables were the number of wox'da re- 
called per llsl and degree o( categorical clustei tng per list. 
Bousfield'a and Boupfleld's 0960) slbnulua category repeti- . 
tlon (9CR) indej^ was used to compute clustering scores, 
D4ta were analyzed \jsLng an analysis of variance for re- 
pitted measures. Results of the data jmalysls 8ut>t>ortod the 
hypotheses that there are differences between some groups of 
exceptional and normal students in the number of words re- 
called and the, degree of clustering In free recall situations. 

Duncan's multiple- rani^e test fC^ post-hoc pali^-wlse com- 
parisons Indicated that both the Gifted and Normal groups 
recalled signiifleantly more words than the Educable Mentally 
Handic^ped Rroup. Data relative to the clustering phenome^ 
non showed a significant overall difference among groups, but 
pair-wise comparisons Indicated nh specific group differ- 
ences. TtiUs, differences In' UiO degree of clustering were not 
clearly defined \yy the data. Further research Is warranted > 
. in this area, ^ * * - 

Differences In amount of recall und^V the four tretflment 
conditions were also observed, Subiects recalled significantly 
more words under the Culng condition than under the No- 
treatment and Reinforcing conditions Significant differences 
were also noted ^between the combination Culng- reinforcing 
condition and the Reinforcing condition. Thus, It was con- 
cluded that presentation of a category cue before list presen- 
tation acts asja facilitator for short-term memory, liijbreasing 
the number of words recalled. Continuous verbal rclnforcers 
did noli facilitate recall, and in fact, may have acted as in- . 
hibitors in the memory process. No significant treatment dif- 
ferences were observed on the cUistering variable. v 

The other research Jhypotlieses Involved Interaction ef- 
fects of the two Independent variables, group by treatment, 
on amount of recall and degree of clustering. These hy- 
potheses were not supported by the data. Further rese|irch 
was suggested. 



COGNITIVE AND AVI'^CTIVE INFiX'ENOS ON 1 EXT 
COMPREHENSION , Order No. 80l03ie 

Webeh, Carol K . Ph D. New York UmvfrsifyA919 I46pp. Chairperson: 
Professor Leaore H Ringler 

This research was designed lo explore the influence of two factoa on the 
comprehension of written discourse: the ailiount of feeling or interest that a 
reader expressed toward a particular subject and the anidlint of knowledge 
that the reader exhibited about th^ subject matter Three experimental 
hypotheses and one research question were invcstigaied. Hypothesis one 
predicted the influence of knowledge alone; hypothesis three predicted the 
' additive iirfluence of interest and knowledge; and the research question 
addressed the interaction ofjhe two variables. . . 

The sample consisted of an urban college population (N = 101). 
iKteresU knowledge, and text comprehension were studied across ^U^ree 
topics representing academic (biology, psychology) and nonacadeWc 
(basketball) areas. An^^interest meaSiire. covering expressed and manifest 
interests, ind apre existing knowledge measure, covering detail and ' 
concept knowledge; were administered. Approximately three weeks liter. 
oKrnprehensi&n in each of the topics was measured using the doie#* 
procedure. Treatment of^iata involved correlational and multiple regression 
analysei While the literature suggested a relationship between interest and 
knowledge, it did not give clear indications as to a theor^tscal basis for 
choosing a particular ordering of variable entry in the multiple regressfoo 
analyses. Therefore, for each analysis predictor variables were entered into 
the regression equation in both possible entry orders. with general reading^ 
abi^ used as a covarlate. . ^ 

Findings indicated a strong relation between interest'dnd knowledge 
across subject areas with difl^erences between academl(^and nonacademic. 
area^ Hypothesis three, which stated that interest and knowledge cbmbined 
would be better predictors of reading comprehension than either variaMf* 



Ukcn singly, bcsi fii ihc dau As h>p()ihcsis one and'h>poilirsis iwo arc 
encompassed Jby hyi>oUicMS ihrec. ihcsc iwo hypoihcscs wcie also 

^supported Mowc\cr. the amouni of \ anancr coninbuicd bV c-ich variable' 
was signiAcAnily cfTccicd by ordcnng in cacharc;t. \\hcn inicic\r was 
entered ftrsl ii naomucd for a sigiufiraiii piopoinon of ihc cxpcmncnia) 
viriancc indcpcndcnl of grncral icidm^ abilily K nowlrdKc ai counted for I 
rigniftcani pioportjon of vanaiicc over and aboN-^ inicicsi When knowledge 
was entered ftrsu almost all of the vanancc previously accounied for by 
interest was accounied for the knowledge facior alone However, in two 
areas; inlcresi still accounied for a small bui signifii ani amouni of variance 
Examination ofiHe possible siaustjcal inieinciion of the two vanabh^ 
yielded negaove findings 

This study siiongly supports theorists who cmphasue the aciivc rote of 
the Icanier in ihe learning process and ihcorisis who emphasi/e ihai 
individual behavior can bcsi be untjcrsuxid liirough intf giaicd siud)a)f 
affective and cognitive factors Ihc^ivcrriding significance of knowledge, 

- found in this siudy. sirongJy supports \hM background cxpencncc ^nd 

. knowledge brought lo text influence depth and scope of undersiandrng. 
Rndings indicate that individuals approa^i diflVrcni icading situanons with 
varying degrees of prcparftdincss based uf>oh Ihcu experience and 
accumulated knowledge in spcafic content aircas While these findmgl 
appear 10 offer s\rong support for usmg an isolated cognitive framework foe 
iaud>'4ng reader performance, the fact that interest and knowledge appear to 
be openting jointly in influencing perfonnd*nce, indic^iics that intcicst is an 
impooant facior that should not be dismissed. 

In,con$jdering the joint effect of interest and knowledge on reading 
performance, findings of this study support thai interest and knowledge 

• have qualitatively different influences That is, interest could be inicrprcted 
js ha\nng a predominantly indirect influence on pcrforitiance, while 
knowledge could l^c interpreted having a great influence To gain 
understanding of the dynamics of how these factors operate jqmily, it was 
suggested that interest and knowledge be studied within a de\elV)pmenial 
fVajYiework. ^ 



AN ANALYSIS OF READERS* EXPECTATIONS. FOR STORY 
STRUCTljRES Order No. 8005732 

• WhaUEY, W. Jill,JP» D. Siaie University of New York at Biiffalo, 1979. 
?)9pp. - ' ^ 

This study was designed to investigate one possible aspect of reading 
strategy and reading comptehension - individuals* expectations for structural 
elements in simple stories. In addition, this research probed into 
developmental differences in readcrS' expectations for stories. The paradigm 
or rationale for the ^udy was as follows: (1) it was hypothesized that • 
individuals do expect certain identifiable structural elements and sequences 
of information in stories when they read; (2) the set of expectations for 
story structures was described by the researcher as a schema or a set of rules 
Caking the form of a story grammar; (3) the researcher suggested that If 
individuals do have expccutions for structural elements in stories, then they 
should respond in certain ways when presented with various tasks; (4) dau 
were collected and analyzed; and (5) if the subjects* responses matched the 
researcher's predictions, then it could be concluded that there was some 
support for the belief that individuals did eptpect certain structural elementi 
(or that they used a schema) when reading stories, and that the grammar 
used in the study was an appropriate description of those expectations. 

Subjects in this study were 50 third graders, 51 sixth graders, and 52 - 
eleventh grade suidcnts. AlPsubjccts were average or above average readeii. 
The N4^ndler and Jdinson story grammaj^w^ postulated to represent the 
let of expectations readers might have for story structures. The grammar 
describes the m^dr story paru and sequer^ce of parts as: Setting, Beginning, 
Reason, Attempt, Outcome, and Ending. Lfcing the Mandlcr and Johnson 
sloiy grammar .Snaterials for the study were parsed so that the six m^or 

' story pMits were identified in each ftory. 

The Utldents silently read three stories (or parts of stories) in each of tWo 
separate types of tasks (six stories per subject): prediaing what should occur 
next in incbmpletc stories of otherwise canonical form and supplying 
information for a misshiS part of otherwise canonical stories (a macro-cloze 
. ~U$k). There were five condition? for the first tast The same three stories 

' were manipOlated across all five conditions. !n condition A.'subjects read 
tfiree story Settings; in cortdition B. the three stories contained a^Setting and 
a Beginning: in condition C, the stories contained a Setting, a Beginning, 
and a Ruction :^ the condition D stories consisted of a Setting, a Beginning, 
a Reaction, and'an Attem|H; and the condition E stories had all nodes 
«(oept tlMTEnding. About 10 studerits from each grade level were randomly 
assigned to one of the five conditions. Subjects were asked to read the 
Slonttyand to finish the stories by telling them aloud. 
* For the second task, there were agaih five conditions with three stocies in 
O " CMdition. The same three stories were manipulated across all five 
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condiiions In condition 1, subjn is iciid sioncs ihai were canonical except 
thai Settings wcrc deleted Iji the rcf naming four coiidiiJons, the Beginning, 
the Reaction, the Attempt, and the Outcome were each systcmaiically 
deleted, forming one condition foi each type of deletion About 10 subjects 
from each grade wcic lanjonily assigned to one of the five a)nditions 
Assignment to ( ondilions in I ask 7. w;is independent of avsiji^nnirnt to 
conditions in Task I Aftci reading each story, subjects were asked to tell a 
par\gf the story that could fit in the blanks Subjects' lesponscs for all fh 
stones were tape recorded Ihc two major fonus of analyses were 
calculation of tbe 'piopouioii of times that leadcis' responses matched the 
st3fy paii^ pi edict ed by the giaminar, and rcpciiied nicasuies analysis of 
varia'nce 

Four major conclusions weic drawn (1). Individuals' responses could be « 
well accounted for by the theory liial readers do indeed use as set of rules 
for expecting ^anrcular structural elements and sequences of elements in 
simple stories (2) Ihc Mnndlcr and Johnson story grammar could aptly 
describe average and above average readers' expectations for story 
strxjcturcs. (3) Ihere weic developmental differences in the degree to which 
good readers employed a schema as a set of expectations (hr reading stories; 
third graders tended lo use the schema less frt^qucnlly than did sixth and ' 
eleventh graders (4) Differences were minor between grades ift qualitative 
use of the schema as a set of expectations for story structures; i e . itudcntf 
aiea(J\ grad^ level appeared louse the same schema 



THE EFIFECTS OF IME EXTENT 10 WHICH METAPHORS 
(FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE) AlM^EAR IN PRqSE ON THE 
READING COMPREHENSION OF SELFXTED GROUPS OF 
FIFTH AND EIGHTH GRADE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS Order No 8009111 

WiNKEUOKANN. RosFMAR Y JOSEPHINE. Fjd D University of Illinois at 
Urbano-Champaign, \919 178pp. 

^rvbletn. The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of* 
metaphors in prose on children's abilit)' lo comprehend reading material. 
Basic quesDons were posed; Why do children fail to read literary works? If 
there* $<jnie element embedded in the material which impedes 
comprehension'^ Does lack of interest in literary materials stem from the 
difficulties in the lilerao* forms? Why are some Newbery Award books more 
popular than others? Two main hypotheses were formulated 

Hypothesis' One. The gieater the extent to which meuphors appear in , 
narrative, the less the degree to which the nrialerial/ts nkely lobe 
conil^ehended. 

hypothesis Two'. The relationship existing between the frequency with 
.which metaphors appear in the narrative and the pupils' ability to 
comprehend the material is different at the eighth grade level than at the 
fifth grade level 

Procedures. The hypotheses were tested with 60 selected fifth grade 
pupils and 60 eighth grade pupils screened (rOm a larger group of 
iq^proximately 600 children by gi\ing a mcnUil ability irtC^cading 
achievement test, and a response to literature test By Eliminating the 
variables of possible reading problems, mental ability rimitatjons. and 
inabibty lo respond to literature, the research tested the h)'pothescs by 
measuring children's ability to comprehend material coiltrolled for 
metaphors The hypotheses were tested by adininistcring to selected fifth 
and eighth grade children a Metaphor Protocols Test consisting of a 
selection from Newbery Award books controlled at the f\M^ grade reading 
level as indicated by The Fry Readability Scale and The Botel Granowsky 
Complexity Formula and containing 20 thought units. Protocols were also . 
controlled for metaphor count Sohie t)rotocols contained no metaphors, ^ 
others conta)n^{> one or two metaphors, and others still had three or four 
metaphors The results from lAchildrcn's scores on the Metaphor Protocols 
Test were cbnpulcd for corremon? and analy^^ed by using means, standard 
deviations, and frequency scores. \ 

Results. Ijypothesis one and hypothesis two weri supponed by the data. 
From the data in this research study, support was given to indicate that 
metaphors can hinder children's comprehension of prose. The mean score 
of the fifth grade pupils on the protocols containing no metaphors was 
higher than on protocols containing three or four metaphors. Average 
readers (as tested by the California Reading Achievement Tests) were 
unable to achieve the same scores' on protocols containing three or four 
metapljprs as they did on those containing no metaphors even though all the 
protocols wcr^ at a fifth grade readability level, The eighth grade pupils 
gained greater meaning for the fifth grade reading level protocols controllfd 
for metaphors. The eighth grade pupil's mean score*declined as did the 
gcorcs of the fifth grade pupils when ihVnumbcr of metaphors increased, 
but not to the same degree ^ ^ ' ' 
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IV mttn conclusion was lhai mci^phohc language is a hindrance in 
mding for fifth grade pupils There is more lo leading difficuliics ilian to 
tndicAte iht reading level as shown by readability foiTnulas Ilie 
undtriumding of prose containing meiaphors appears lo be a more complex 
interacuon of thought and language 
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